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Space does not permit a more extended review of this initial volume. In 
the range of national laws referred to, in the voluminous citations of adjudi- 
cated cases, and in the wealth of literature subjected to analysis, the work 
is as conspicuously important as it is on account of the author's candor in 
discussion and in his independence of judgment. With the succeeding 
volumes' promise and an adequate index, the work of M. Travers will indeed 
prove to be one of commanding value. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Grundziige des Positiven Volkerrechts. By Dr. Karl Strupp. Bonn: Verlag 
Ludwig Rohrscheid, 1921, pp. viii, 251. 

An undertaking to state "the positive, actually effective, present inter- 
national law" in the year 1921 would seem to require an unusual degree of 
confidence and courage. Dr. Strupp's book is a condensation of his lectures 
on international law delivered at the University of Frankfurt during the 
Winter Semester of 1920-1921. It is interesting to note that the book is 
one of a series published under the title of "Der Staatsburger" for the pur- 
pose of educating the German people in their new responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. However commendable the purpose, it seems doubtful if international 
law is capable of being so simplified and popularized — as has been attempted 
here in the brief compass of 250 pages — as to make such a text of any real 
value. Certainly from a scientific point of view, the treatment must be 
inadequate. 

The plan of the book is orderly and the development logical, as one expects 
from a writer of Dr. Strupp's scholarly attainments. But the great body of 
the text might as well have been written in 1914; and, except for a parenthet- 
ical clause or a minor reference here and there, it is but a statement of the 
"law as it aforetime was." No adequate account is taken of the changed 
situation and the effects of the violent disturbances of the last few years in 
the society of nations. For example, the whole topic of neutrality is treated 
in a most fragmentary way by a recital of the provisions in the conventions 
of the Hague Peace Conferences; the discussion of naval warfare is largely a 
recapitulation of the unratified Declaration of London of 1909, including 
three pages of the specific articles enumerated in that obsolete instrument 
under the title of Contraband. That title certainly is not now if it ever was 
international law. 

The book is especially valuable for its documentation and historical ref- 
erences. Dr. Strupp's great contribution to our profession in making 
source material available is reflected in this book. On the whole, one must 
admire Dr. Strupp's objective treatment. He declares ruthless submarine 
warfare per se unlawful and permissible only in case of "Notstand" or 
reprisal (page 215), which seems a cryptic and inconclusive statement — all 
the more so in view of the author's definition of "Notstand" as given on 
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page 130: "Notstand, in international law, is a condition in which a state 
faces an instant and immediately threatening great danger, preventable 
only by injury to the rights of others, which danger would, under a reason- 
able consideration, imperil the existence, territory or people of the state or 
its independence to such an extent that its legal capacity to act internation- 
ally would likely be abolished or, at least, reduced to a minimum." 

On page 205, Dr. Strupp says that the recent war "left the rules of naval 
warfare, perhaps also of land warfare, if not indeed the whole system of 
international law, in a state of chaos." He evidently recognizes the problem 
but does not show us the path to order. As a conventional restatement of 
former rules, the book, on the whole, is well written history but it is not 
"positive, actually effective law." 

George C. Butte. 

The Policy of the United States as regards Intervention. By Charles E. Mar- 
tin. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921, pp. 173. 

In this monograph of four chapters the author clearly traces the origin 
and adoption of the American cardinal policy of non-intervention, and the 
extension of the principle to its new phase of application to the independent 
states of America, and also explains the two most striking departures from 
the principle, in relation to American states and territory, in the cases of 
Cuba and Panama. 

In reviewing the factors entering into the formation of the policy Dr. 
Martin treats rather fully the policies of the Revolution resulting in the 
expedient treaty of alliance of 1778, and later experiences under this alliance 
which brought the United States face to face with the question of inter- 
ference in European affairs and through various tests pointed the way to 
the adoption of non-intervention as a practical policy. But quite apart 
from the influence of practical questions in the evolution of the policy he 
partly explains the existence of a theory of non-intervention to a conscious 
purpose resulting from geographical isolation and the conception of the 
right of revolution. 

In the chapter on extension of the American policy, he presents, as actual 
cases abundantly establishing the principle of non-intervention as a definite 
policy, many of the chief diplomatic problems in Latin American relations: 
the Mississippi and Florida problems; the recognition of the Spanish Ameri- 
can republics, the Monroe doctrine (and its antecedents), the American 
policy of non-alliance with Latin American states, American opposition to 
foreign intervention in Mexico on various occasions (to 1867), American 
concern and policy in connection with various international controversies 
of Venezuela (in 1860, 1871, 1895, and 1902-03), incidents in relations of 
Brazil (1825 and 1893-94), relations with Argentine (1828, 1832-41 and 
1898), relations with Chile (1891 and 1893), the attempted intervention of 



